The Rise of Jeffreys
The best part of the jest was that the point at issue was
never decided. Probably it was arranged among them all
that it should not be decided. It was not politic to advertise
to the public that the Attorney- and Solicitor-General could
not draw a good indictment, nor was it wise to suggest to
Dissenters that legal defences might over-rule the injustice
of a Lord Chief with a Tory jury upholding Crown witnesses.
These things were sacred traditions. So Charles pardoned
Rosewell, and when the adjourned argument came on for
hearing he pleaded his pardon, and the case was over,
Jeffreys5 conduct in Baxter's case, which came before
him on May 3Oth, shortly after Charles's death, was even
more offensive to the principles of English justice, and
exhibited in a fouler manner his rabid hatred of Dissenters,
than even his treatment of Rosewell. And these things
must be remembered because they throw light on why he
was chosen to go the Western Circuit after Monmouth's
rebellion, for the responsibility for the infamy of his con-
duct of the Assize lies as much on the King, who sent him
on the campaign, as on the wretched man who disgraced
his office.
Baxter applied to Jeffreys, who was sitting in West-
minster Hall on May i8th, 1685, for further time to instruct"
Counsel, at the very moment that Gates was standing in
the pillory in Palace Yard. This gave Jeffreys a fine oppor-
tunity of showing his quality. " Not a minute!" he cried
in a raging fury, " not to save his life. I can deal with
saints as well as sinners* There stands Gates on one side of
the pillory; and if Baxter stood on the other, the two
greatest rogues in the kingdom would stand together."
In such words did the Lord Chief Justice of England dismiss
the application of a citizen who had yet to be tried.
James had less sense of diplomacy than Charles, and
approved both the methods and manners of his Lord Chief
Justice. When the next day Parliament met, Jeffreys took
his seat in the House of Lords as Baron Jeffreys of Wem.
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